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VOL. XXVI 
oetry No. V 


A Magazine of Verse 


AUGUST 1925 
NEW POETS’ NUMBER 


PRELUDES 
THE WORLD GOES TURNING 
HE world goes turning, 
Slowly lunging, 


Wrapped in churning 


wo) 





Winds and plunging 
Rains. The land 


And the waters turn. 





The mountains stand 
Solid and stern. 

But the rivers slide 
Gently in valleys; 
Lithe fishes glide 

In their cold alleys. 
And there are creatures 
Of various forms 

And various natures. 
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Rosy worms 

Wallow at dawn 

In pools of dew. 

Cloud-white upon 

Amazing blue, 

The silken billow 
Bellies and fills— i 
A windy pillow 

For the heads of hills. 
Ships fling a flag 

And a golden sail 

Down seas whose shaggy 





Waters pale 
On a rock-sharp shor« j 
Where cold weeds swim. 
In circle and soar 

At the water’s rim 
Disconsolate gulls 

Ride the air. 

Moons convulse 

A pond’s sleek stare 

To wave and ripple 
Minutely bright. 

Stars stipple 

The roof of night. 
Under that roof 

Where thunders are, 

I stand aloof 
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Watching a star. 
What am I, 

That stand and watch, 
Two yards high— 
More than a patch 

Of blood and bones? 
For a certain space, 
More than a stone’s 
Smooth sightless face? 
For a little time 

\ little more 

Than the waves that climb 
On a timeless shore? 
More than water 

And dust and all, 
While pulses flutter 
Their mystic small 
Miraculous hour? 
More than a bird 
That has no power 
Of weeping word? 
More than creeping, 
Leaping, winging 
Creatures, weeping 
Not nor singing? 
More than trees 

That root in clay 
More than these 
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George H. Dillon 
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For a little day? 

In littleness 

Proud and lonely, 

I am less 

Than God, only. 

Two yards high, 

Under a star 

In a windy sky 

Where thunders are, 

I watch and sing! 

And the long-swaying 
Wind-bells ring; 

And the churning braying 
Waters lash; 
And a star floats burning, 

And clouds crash 

And the world goes turning. 





COMPLIMENT TO MARINERS 


1 


Man’s earthliness which saints dey 
Suggests that his most potent worth 
Is surely to refresh the store 

Of diligent dead, compact with earth 
In their dull drudgery he shall 
Enlist, save that he make his tomb 
The sea where pallid fishes fall 


Like slow snow down the tall green gloom. 
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Such proud exemption justly goes 
Never to them who vainly sing 
In strenuous awe before a rose, 


Or tremble in the furious spring. 


Wherefore, dark mariners, you earn 
A certain envy that you set 

Wide banners on the wind, and spurn 
The crowded island, and forget 

You ever trod its greenest shore; 

But most, that finally you stand 

In cold unlaboring coral or 

Insinuate the sterile sand. 


ELEMENTAL 


What roar the seas would make that | 
Level iu their prodigious dish 

Of earth if they should spill in sky 
Is common knowledge to the fish. 
He glides unharassed. No alarm 
Assails his proper sense, for it 

Is privy to that secret storm 

Of thunders throttled in a pit. 

But since abundant bubbles break 
Upon his flinching fins in pain 

An atmosphere of wind would make 


George H. Dillon 


Sheer torment through his narrow brain. 
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For this despise him not at all. 

He does not need for being brave 
The way of the intrepid gull 
Whose wing eludes the lifted wave. 


TOE BALLET 


The blue profound stage gleams with narrow girls 
Like moonlight in a cavern. While clear slow 
Waltz-notes ascend from shadowed instruments 
Their pallid arms precisely float and glow, 


Their trembling arched legs lift, their skirts drift 
Their bodies bend like soft-blown flames until 
Like steadied flames they straighten and subside, 
Making a silence ere the strings are still. 


NO QUESTION 


Seeing at last how each thing here beneath 
The glimmering stars is lawful: having found 
By a wide watch how scrupulously Death 

To keep his tacit promises is bound, 

How from their vagrance the disbanded dusts 
Resume integrity in blood or bloom, 

How punctually the sunstruck red rose thrusts 
Its rigid flame into the golden gloom 


Knowing that ultimate prospect where appears 
The accurate ebb and flood of furious water, 
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George H. Dillon 


The undirected wind’s clean course, the sphere’s 
Deliberate strong spinning, I would utter 

No question now, nor prosecute in words 

Why birds must fly, seeing the flight of birds. 


SONG ON DEATH 


The world works round 
Still, though he move 
Below the ground 
That was above. 

Nor poorer, nor richer, 
The sun lifts bold 

Like a round-mouthed pitcher 
Pouring gold. 

But no light lingers 

On the closed-up lid 
And the still fingers— 
These are hid. 











Believe not his 

Sleep who there 

Sleeps. Here is 

The substance. Where 
Now is the sentience 
Whose narrow history 
Slips its dimensions? 
This is the Mystery. 


George H. Dillon 
[241] 
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LADDER INTO THE CLOUDS 


What can I do with this hail of stars 
Bouncing off my shoulders, arms and knees? 
> ,, > 


SUSTENANCE 


He walked out from a mountain stair 
In soft cloud-slippers; 

He found the avenues of air, 

And drank from both the dippers. 


From such rare exotic food 

He grew weak and thin; 

And now his level streets of mood 
Are enough to wander in. 


LIGHTNING 


“Come, see the lightning,” h 
“T love to watch it. Come s 
The hasty serpents overhead 
Come out and talk with me.” 


In a pillow I hid my head 

And wept and feared and worri« 

I should have gone, I should have hurried 
And been with him struck dead. 
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BEAUTY 


Mad scarlet flashed as she went by— 


Frank Mitalsky 


Oh how the leaves ached in their green! 


The flash—so swift—was hardly seen, 
But it left sun-spots on the sky. 


Beauty that dares to be so brief! 
Madness that will flaunt and die; 
Death is but beauty passing by, 

And sunset only one land’s grief. 


THE POET 


He sang, as a cardinal sings, 

Of bright inconsequential things. 
Dream-poppies overgrew his world, 
Tendrils about its kettles curled. 


Sunset through a rose-petal— 
Beautiful weightless metal! 

A dream before his feet was spread, 
And he was half afraid to tread. 


RABBIT IN THE MOONLIGHT 


Moonlight is sharp until I see 
A rabbit sitting quietly. 


Then wall and fence and tree and burr 
Grow soft and touch the night with fur. 
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Shadows are dead until I see 

The rabbit turn and creep from me. 
Then every bar thrown on the ground 
Creeps off without making a sound. 


SLEEP 


The thing that I would keep and keep, 
The dearest thing to me, is sleep. 

Sleep that comes like waving wheat, 
And bounds away on rabbit-fe 

Sleep fragrant as an angel’s breath, 
That swings so near, so far from, death. 


DISTANCE 


Five deaths from here 

Who knows how bright a tree? 
Five deaths from here 

Who knows how gentle the sea? 


Five deaths from here 

Who knows how blue the sky? 
Five deaths from here 

How different you and I! 








OBSERVATIONS 


IN THE ORCHARD 


O wind, 

Sweep through the weighted orchard, 
Comb those tangled tresses, 

Shake and shower 

The proud little apples 

From those young but wearied branches!— 
And the warm black earth shall feed them 
From her many-nippled breasts. 


They lie now in the grass, 

With tiny ebon hearts 

And coats flushed crimson-yellow 
Full nourished babes 

Laughing to the sun 

From their blankets 

Of flaming leaves. 


I LOVE THE SEA 
I love the sea— 
When it is wild. 
It flings such beautiful silver laces 


In its mad white tossings. 
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I love the sea— 
When it is still. 
It mirrors the silver laces in the sky 
And winds and weaves them 
Into insane liquid patterns that fade 
And come again. 


I love the many silvers of the sea. 


MASK 


Having sought a mask 

For the futilities of my soul, 
I found it 

In the guise of a poem. 


And you, receiving it, cried: 
“Ah, you alone 
Have pierced my heart 


? 


ASPIRATION 


purple eyes, tipped with a pair of suns. 


And a wooden duck rolls over and lies dead on the floor. 
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A wooden duck stands in my room, and its back of blue 
and grey is faded from the wash of many waves. 
And it seems to say: Let me sail off on my wooden 
way, in the marshes of the dunes . . . let me sail 
on the sedged green of the fen . . . let me wink m 


y 


























William Torgownik 


CHAMPIONS 


Patulla the shipping boy is a shark at pool. 
He’s the champ of the whole shipping department. 
He’s some wop, is Patulla. And brains!—listen: 


“My old man don’t want me to work. He wants 
to send me to Naples or some other town in Italy, 
to get educated. He’s got brothers out there, 
eighty and ninety years old, and they’re champeen 
doctors of their town. My old man wants me to go 
to them and learn to be a doc. Nothin’ doin’ 
though.” 


He’s a philosopher, is Patulla the shipping boy, 

The champ at pool. Listen: 
“What the hell do I want to be a doc for? To 
monkey around with other people’s guts? Nothin’ 
doin’. Me for this life right here with the boys. I 
work and I’m through, and then I can play pool all 
night if I want to. Why should I bother my neck 
about anybody if they got the mumps or belly- 
ache? But my old man can’t see that. He thinks 
that I lose money every night, playin’ pool. He 
don’t know that I never lose, and that I’m savin’ 
the coin, and then some day I'll open up a pool- 
room and get rich. Maybe then he’ll forget all 
about his docs and education and brothers in 
Italy. William Torgownik 
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TWO POEMS 
MISS WINNIE 


Summer comes to town 
When Miss Winnie walks 

Among the dainty blooms 
On last year’s stalks, 


Dressed for a party 
That never came to pass, 
Her white gown and parasol 
Trailing on the grass. 


She smooths down her sou! 
Cautiously and heedful; 
Her tiny teapot holds 
All the tempests needful. 


Once every winter 

She writes to her brother. 
Summer brings her home 

To the grave of her mother 


Where she weeps one tear 
That drips just right, 

And folds her white parasol 
Clean out of sight. 
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Dorothy E. Reid 
HISTORY 


When Xerxes beat the sea with rods 
Till bridge and sea were reconciled, 
What woman out of all his train 
Took note of the event, and smiled, 
And pondered in her heart of hearts, 
“The Emperor of Asia—this?”’ 
Then gathered Xerxes in her arms, 
Uncertain if to shake—or kiss. 
Dorothy E. Reid 


LAUGHTER 


As David chose, to slay Goliath, 

A sling with pebbles round and small, 
So I would choose one weapon only 
And nothing else at all: 

Give me my sling of laughter 

And I shall slay them all. 


Strip me of all that earth can offer, 
Unarmored I, defenseless, small 
Like David, I shall not be lonely, 

I shall not fear at all. 

Leave me my sling of laughter 

I shall not fall. 


Floria Renaud 
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SHIFTING COLORS | 


Beauty walks alone and is sad; 

For she is a light apart, an element. 

I have seen her walking in utter vividness on the rim of 
the sea; 

I have found her laying fingers of flame on a low 
cloud; 

I have heard her singing of sorrow in a voice that quivered 
with sweetness. 

I have felt her—oh, I have felt her brushing my soul with 
her garments. 


IQ 
= 
a 


Beauty walks alone and is sad. 
In the darkness of doubt she has drawn her hood 
Oh, the loneliness of Beauty! 


II 


Along the beach 

The Wind strode by with up-flung head 
And laughed, 

And showed his strong white teeth; 
Then whirled about 

To stamp upon the sea with restless f 
He caught the sea-gulls in his flying hair, 
And up the beach we ran together 

Over the shells and seaweed. 
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But he strode away to the west— 
And all I could see in the dusk 
Was footprints of foam 


Where the Wind had stepped. 


II! 


The sky is like a bubble of lead 
That will not burst. 

GC trees, 

Stretch high 


And prick it with your needle branches! 


IV 
Night— 
A shadowed greatness 
Lit with dream; 
A nothing-something dropped upon the sun 
By hands invisible; 
A shawl of brooding thought. 


Thoughts, 

In a silence of understanding, 
Are like the swift wet cut 

Of rain at night, 

Or the dropping of stones 

In still water. 





Barbara Ackerman 
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vI 





My mood is stronger than bronze in the sunlight, 

Stronger than eagles that soar with wind-stung eyes to 
cliffs of darkness. 

In bronze have I sculptured a figure of Triumph 

And thrust it in spaces of light 

Forever. 


VII 


Moonlight, slipping through the fingers of the trees, 
Drops into the forest; 

Or leaps in shivering lines of silver up a twig. 

How smothering and black the shadows seem! 


VIII 


Heart, you are quivering like a drop of water 
Hung in the wind. 

Soul, why did you leave me 

When the leaping wave of sound 

Swept up? 


You left me 
Even as the sand is drained from th 
Into the depth beyond, 

Leaving the beach whitely dry 
Strewn with broken shells. 


snore 











—_ 
———_ 


—_— 











TIDE-WORN 
I 


There will be little for dreams now, 
For poems or the sea. 
All will be for love 


This hour and endlessly. 


But love is a wisp on water 
Where I am sliding down- 

I remember I may not hear your voice 
Once I slip and am gone. 


[ remember now the prophets. 
The world grows dim and far; 
My straw bends, the current swells, 


And leaves you where you are. 
I 


Sleep, eyes overwrought, 
We are far below the crest; 
And the waves swell—mother am I, 
With no child at breast. 
Mother with nothing of joy, 
Nor of else that joy_may bring; 
The world is only a child— 


Swing, waves, swing! 





Fane Morrill 
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TWO POEMS 


TO A POET 


Now in his third month of death 


Eyes that loved the spring and fall, 
Ears that loved the woodcock’s call, 
Dust is on you now, and rain 

Seals the loose earth down again. 


Oh, what have you found to see 
Better than an autumn tree? 

Oh, what have you found to hear 
Better than the woodcock’s clear 
Note above a little stream? 
Have you found another dream 
Better than our dream of death, 
As you lie there without breath? 


By the way the grasses grow, 
By the way the daisies blow, 
I am thinking you have four 
Something lovely underground. 


VESPER 


I heard a meadow breathing grass 
On a silent summer day; 

I saw a glimmering insect pass, 
And a petal drop away. 
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Mabel Simpson 


I laid my cheek against the ground— 
My joy was sharp as a grief! 
The wind went by with a lovely sound, 
And the night fell like a leaf. 
Mabel Simpson 


DAWN—LATE SUMMER 


There is so little to gather; no field is left 

To filch the daisies or the apples from. 

Of petal spray the branches are bereft; 

The cellar smells of apricot and plum. 

Now has the harvest of beauty been too clean! 

I seek for hollyhocks and find them gone; 

On the giant stalks where bursts of flame have been 
Are only seed-pods now. And it is dawn, 

With the east coloring once more, and the whirr 

Of wings above me in the locust trees, 

Crying “‘Beauty! beauty!”” They would droop to her 


For rest and 





food. O whirring golden bees, 
Even as you I hunger and cannot sleep- 
] 
i 


There is no place to rest, so little to reap! 


Lynn Riggs 
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LONG AGO 


A wraith-like spectre of the night you came 
Long ago 

Dancing in my fire-log’s bluest flame, 
Long ago. 

Yet then your singing wavered, trembied, sighed 
Long ago 

Smouldering in cold ashes, dear, you 
Long ago. 


THE BREAD-WINNER 


You being dead, what shall I sing? 
How treetops sigh, or petals cling? 
How April suns in dripping gold 

Shine on the place you lie so cold? 


You being dead, what shall I say? 
What beauty find in night or day? 
What can I do to earn my bread 
With this tired pen, you being dead? 


THE TWISTED PINE 


“T have been Song,” the aspen breathed, 
And its trembling leaves all sighed. 


, 
re 
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Sarah-Elizabeth Rodger 


“‘T have been Love,” the linden moaned, 
And I watched there . . . while it died. 





Then I ran up the mountain-side 
Where the dawn was coming red, 
And knelt at the roots of a twisted pine; 


*“‘T have been Life,” it said. 
Sarah-Elizabeth Rodger 


THE DANCER 


He leaps upon the stage like a flash of fire, 
His head glittering with gold plumes that restlessly sway. 
Half a turn, and he waves his arm, 
Like a willow-branch asleep in a spring wind. 
A leap like a shaft of forked lightning— 
His shoulders shine smooth before the footlights. 
He turns rapidly upon five crimson toes—suddenly stops, 
Quivers, to contemplate the high note of a violin. 
Dreamily he half closes his shadowed eyes— 
Turns, and is gone. 


Mary Edgar Comstock 
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WHITE HORIZONS 


SWORD PRAYER 





Draw me from the scabbard of my unworthiness, 

Warrior God, 

And whirl me unswerving in the forefront of hosts! 

Break me in the first thrust of your advance 

And throw the shattered steel of my strength to the 
ground. 

Draw tougher blades, draw them with your might 

I shall have over me the great tread of your marching men 

And dust for my sheathing. 


STRUCTURAL IRON WORKERS 


What love 

Do these men give their women 

That is like the love they spend 
On this iron harlot 

With the sky between her breasts? 

What kisses 

Like the red sting of rivets 

Have they left on any lips? 

You will not find 


The full fruit of their loins 
In any daughters, any sons— 
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But lift your gaze, and stare long 
Toward the sky’s edge. 


In the noon shade of vineyards, 
And lain, heavy with sun, and stared 
At the Italian sky. 


His thick brown fingers 


Push bread and cheese and bologna 
Between bright teeth 


He chews heavily, 
With his eyes toward one cloud 





Caught on the canyon top 
Of the street. 


FARM WIFE 
She gives her breast to a small mouth 


Soft as rain, warm 
And searching. 


Is this strange: 

That the stillness in her 

Is stronger than ever her limbs were, 
And freer; 
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STREET-CLEANER STOPS FOR LUNCH 


His fathers had eaten their bread and cheese 


Into the red dark warmth of his mouth. 


Her deep blood dreams through her body. 
] Z ; 






















MacKnight Black 
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That in the hard years 
She will remember words 
Never spoken— 





Lips on her heart? 


BIRD OF THE SUN 


White running flame 
Etches the impact of skyscrapers 
On blue space. 


Far fierce music thrusts and burns 
Behind the silences of mist-grey towers 
Fixed in cobalt. 


What bird of the sun 
Beats these crags with molten wings? 
What gold song tears his throat of fire? 


SLAG 


Let me burn to slag, 

And have the cool peace of cinders— 
The white flaming, 

The heat all gone 

Into the iron, the steel, 

Into the strong new things. 
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THE RETURN 


When the last gun had spoken 
Glad I arose and went 
Unto my father, substance spent 


And body broken. 


And in my brother’s eyes 
Envy mingled with pride 

To him a grudging fate denied 
The boon of sacrifice. 


All that I strove to forget 
The glow of welcome blurred— 


Home, and the kindly spoken wor 


The banquet set. 


Let him not envy now 
The hero’s pedestal! 
Pity and privileges pall, 
And rust creeps slow. 


The grateful state is kind 

It furnishes my needs, 

While rotting memories like weeds 
Feed on my fallow mind. 


David Cleghorn Thomson 
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POEMS OF A TOILER 


REITERATION 


Dawn— 
And the steel-voiced trumpets of industry 
Stab the sleeping workers to consciousness. 





Breakfast— 
Gulping of indigestible foods and liquids 
In the stolid atmosphere of hasty words. 


Factories— 

Gates, and the ting-ting-ting of time clocks, 
Interspersed with sharp contentions of timekeepers. 
Work— 

The avaricious jaws of machinery, growling, cursing; 
Masticating raw materials, souls, flesh, 

With the avidity of starved monsters. 


Dusk— j 
Trumpets! and the sudden realization of identit y> 
The weary drag of heavy muscles homeward. 


Night— 
The frugal meal, the monotony of responsibilities, 
The unread newspaper, the heavy sleep of death. 


Dawn— 














SUMMER RAIN 


Rain-woman, 

Gray-haired, 

Impatient, 

You didn’t stay long 

With your cloud-herd 

And your silver shawl. 
You went toward the East, 
Flashing your whip 

And thundering orders. 
Perhaps a thirsty corn-field 
Was calling you. 


rWILIGHT IMPRESSIONS 


The red-lipped kiss of the departed sun 
Hangs in liquid hues over the horizon; 
A haze of color shoots far into the sky-arch. 
A procession of scuds, transfused with purple, 
Race playfully across the imponderable blue. 
The lake puts on a silver gown, 
Powders her hair, 
And dances to the beat of a west-wind. 


A skylark writes and rewrites her secret wishes 


On the descending dome of heaven 


Which only the silence answers and understands. 
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Fim Waters 
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NIGHT 
Night 

Is a full-breasted mother 
Singing a lullaby 

To her toil-worn children. 


HUNGER 


Day and Night, 

Twin brothers of despair, 

Why do you come at dawn and dusk 
With empty baskets? 


TOII 


The hours drag 
Painfully, wearily, 
Like the fettered feet 
Of a convict. 


DECEMBER WINDS 


Keen-fanged, steel-jawed 
Wolves of the North 
Descend with the roar 
Of an avalanche. 


The city 
Rocks and groans 
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Fim Waters 


Under the impact 
Of ponderous paws. 


WEARY 


I am weary from endless toil— 
Take me away! 
Take this invisible thing called “I” 
And bury it deep in the sky-drift; 
Sprinkle a handful of star-dust over 
And say, 


**Ashes to ashes and dust to dust.”’ 


A PRAYER 
O God, 
Make me a homely singer, 
A lover of common things. 
Let me sing to the sun as slum children sing 
After a long dreary winter; 
Let me sing to the rain as a sweltering city sings 
After an August shower; 
Let me sing to the snow as the unemployed sing, 
Happy with a day’s work cleaning the streets. 
O God, 
Make me a homely singer, 
A lover of common things. 
Fim Waters 
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POEMS BY A CHILD 
“PRETTY THINGS 


THE DREAMBOAT 


When I grow bigger 

And you grow littler, 

Mother dear, 

We shall ride in a small green 
With red smoke flying. 


CLOUD WATER 


I shall ride through the sky o1 
On blue water, 

And green water, 

And white water: 

Cloud water. 


DANCING 


Leaves fly away, 

The tree stands still. 
Will my dancing hands 
Fly away from me too? 


FLOWER NAMES 


Dandelions, when they grow 
Are blow-flowers; 
Yellow gladiolas I shall call 


Goldy locks. 


MARBLES 
This marble is rose, 

This one is flower-colored; 
And buttons have small white f 


With holes for eyes. 
[ 266 | 














BLOCKS 
I have made a house, 
With red windows, 
And green windows, 
And blue windows, 
And yellow windows: 
For you to live in, mother dear, 
Because no real house 
Comes so pretty. 


XYLOPHONE 
The music people 
Live in there 
And sing! 


AUTUMN SONGS 
I 
Red chestnuts 
I have put on my candlesticks, 
For flame. 
i 


When I was a baby, 

My hands could only hold air, 
But now they hold maple leaves, 
Ros yellow! 


Isn’t that lucky? 
II 


Every morning when I get up 
There’s sun-lace on the wall. 


Judith Perlzweig (Four year 





Fudith Perlz 
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COMMENT 
H. D. 


HE amazing thing about H. D.’s poetry is the wildness 

of it—that trait strikes me as I read her whole record 
in the Collected Poems recently published by Boni & Live- 
right. She is as wild as deer on the mountain, as hepaticas 
under the wet mulsh of spring, as a dryad racing nude 
through the wood. She is never indoors, never even in a 
tent. Her feet know the harsh rocks, but never the 
ordered hardness of pavements. Her breath is drawn from 
bright breezes and bold winds, but never from the walled- 
in atmosphere of rooms. She is, in a sense, one of the most 
civilized, most ultra-refined, of poets; and yet never was a 
poet more unaware of civilization, more independent of its 
thralls. She doesn’t talk about nature, doesn’t praise or 
patronize or condescend to it; but she is, quite uncon- 
sciously, a lithe, hard, bright-winged spirit of nature to 
whom humanity is but an incident. 

Thus she carries English poetry back to the Greeks more 
instinctively than any other poet who has ever written in 
our language. Studying Greek poetry, she finds herself at 
home there, and quite simply expresses the kinship in her 
art. For the Greeks, like all singers of primitive races, 
were never indoors, and their gods were effluences of 
nature, personifications of her forces. Compared with the 
Greeks, the inhabitants of little England have been shut- 
ins ever since their language formed itself out of the ruins 
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of Latin and Gothic tongues. And their poets have written 
in houses; they have sung gloriously of nature, but they 
have looked at her through windows—they have not been 
one with her. 

It would be an interesting speculation to consider how 
much H. D. owes to the pioneers whom all Americans 
descend from more or less. The pioneers took a shut-in 
race out of doors, exposed it to nature’s harsh activities, 
and thus restored a certain lost fibre to its very blood and 
bones. H. D., eastern born and bred as she was, has in- 
herited from them rather than from the barons and carls 
of England’s past. And her poetry is more akin to that of 
our aborigines than it is to the Elizabethans or Victorians, 
or any of the classicists or romanticists between them. 
The English poet Winifred Bryher said, in reviewing 
Hymen: 

To people born in England H. D.’s work is peculiarly American— 
American with a southern flavor and a singularly native strength, 

Her technique, like her spiritual motive, is lithe and 
nude. The free-verse forms she chooses are not even 
clothing, so innocent are they of any trace of artificiality; 
they are as much a part of her spirit, they complete it as 
essentially, as harmoniously, as the skin which encloses 
and outlines the flesh of a human body. 

One may follow her flight from worldliness in all her 
poems, but perhaps it is most explicit in two of them. 
Sheltered Garden is a protest—observe that even her pro- 
tests are uttered out-of-doors: 
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I have had enough— 
I gasp for breath! 


she cries; and after a few lines continues: 


I have had enough— 
border-pinks, clove-pinks, wax lilies, 
herbs, sweet-cress. 


} } 
} 


Oh for some sharp swish of a branch 
there is no scent of resin 
in this place, 
no taste of bark, of coarse w 
. aromatic, astringent; 
only border on border of scented pinks 





For this beauty, i 
beauty without strength, 
chokes out life. 

I want wind to break 
scatter these pink-stalks, 
snap off their spiced heads, 
fling them about with dead 
spread the paths with twigs, 
limbs broken off; 

trail great pine branches, 
hurled from some far wood 
right across the melon-patch; 
break pear and quince, 

leave half-trees, torn, twisted, 
but showing the fight was valia 


Oh to blot out this garden, 
to forget, to find a new beauty 
in some terrible 
wind-tortured place. 
And here, in Huntress, we find her dryad spirit free 
again, in its own element: 
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Come, blunt your spear with us 
our pace is hot, 
and our bare heels 
in the heel-prints 


we stand tense—do you see? 


are you already beaten 


by the chase? 


We lead the pace 

for the wind on the hills. 

Che low hill is spattered 

with loose earth— 

our feet cut into the crust 

as with spears, 

We climbed the ploughed land, 


dragged the seed from the clefts, 


g 
broke the clods with our heels, 
whirled with a parched cry 
into the woods: 

Can you come, 


an you come, 





an you follow the hound trail 
can you trample the hot froth? 
Spring up—sway forward 
follow the quickest one 

aye, though you leave the trail 
ind drop exhausted at our feet. 
18 


There is a bold and trained athleticism in such poetry 


as this. H. D.’s art has not the unstudied spontaneity 
of folk-lore, often so beautiful in its naiveté; it is shaped 
by an artist, carefully wrought to an effect of seeming 
improvisation. Its lines are simple in their strict firm- 
ness, but their simplicity is the result, not of instinct alone, 


but of right instinct sternly educated and disciplined. 
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The keen rhythms of her poems respond with lyric magic 
to a spirit ever accepting nature’s rhythms, a spirit grow- 
ing with the grass, circling with the sun, racing with the 
wind, resting with the rocks on the slow beating-out of 
seasons. 

In a certain sense she is inhuman, or perhaps super- 
human. Her art is above and beyond little individual 
loves and hates; these, if they appear at all, merely serve 
to emphasize passions more ascetic in their indestructible 
hardihood. One feels that she has lived through and left 
behind the fierce surge of emotion which drowns so many 
souls; addressing a god, she says in Adonis: 

Each of us, like you, 

has died once. 

Each of us has crossed an old wood-path 

and found the winter leaves 

so golden in the sun-fire 

that even the live wood-flowers 

were dark. 
Indeed, her intercourse is with gods. Her poetry is 
familiar with them, like that of the Greeks, and she claims 
them under their familiar Hellenic names as the natural 
companions of her spirit. 

Perhaps, in the last analysis, the much abused word 
mystic should be invoked to describe the super-sensuous 
significance of her poetry. Her real subject is the experi 
ence and aspiration of the human soul—the flowers and 
trees she writes about, the rocks and winds and mountains, 
are symbols of the soul’s adventures, of a soul which dis- 
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cards and transcends and sublimates the daily events and 
emotions of ordinary life. In Pygmalion we hear her ask- 
ing agonized questions of the infinite, when the sculptor’s 
marble gods “have melted into the light” and departed 
“each from his plinth”: 

Now am I the power 

that has made this fire, 

as of old I made the gods 

start from the rocks? 

Am I the god?— 

or does this fire carve me 

for its use? 

In one of the most ecstatic of her poems, The Shrine, she 
seems to present inviolable Beauty—‘“great, fierce, 
evil” — 

You have tempted men, 

but they perished on your cliffs. 
Beauty imperious and relentless, whom men seek forever 

) i 

through storms and agonies of the soul, but whose ulti- 
mate consolation they never quite attain: 

You are useless, 

O grave, C beautiful; 

the landsmen tell it—I have heard— 

you are useless. 

And the wind sounds with this, 

and the sea, 

where rollers shot with blue 

cut under deeper blue. 

Oh but stay tender, enchanted, 

where wave-lengths cut you 

apart from all the rest— 

for we have found you, 
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we watch the splendor of you, 
we thread throat on throat of freesia 
for your shelf. 


You are not forgot, 

O plunder of lilies. 

Honey is not more sweet 

than the salt stretch of your beach. 


The agony of beauty is often her theme—for, as Amy 
Lowell said of her, ““To this poet, beauty is a thing so 
sharp as to be painful, delight so poignant it can scarcely 


be borne.” 
this agony: 


In The Gift we find her longing for rest from 


I reason: 

another life holds what this lacks 
a sea, unmoving, quiet— 

not forcing our strength 

to rise to it, beat on beat; 

a stretch of sand, 

no garden beyond, strangling 
with its myrrh-lilies; 

a hill, not set with black violets, 
but stones, stones, bare rocks, 
dwarf-trees, twisted—no beauty 
to distract, to crowd 

madness upon madness. 


There is in this poet’s work a cool hardness—indeed, the 
parallel is with sculpture in bronze or marble. Hymen 


carves a marble frieze, stained with clear colors in the old 
Greek or Chinese fashion—a frieze along which the nuptial 
procession marches with appropriate recitative and choral 


song. The mood, and the April-of-life freshness of it, are 


sustained by an art singularly serene and sure. 
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The later poems, Heliodora and the rest, are further 
testimonies to this poet’s quality, enriching her fame 
though scarcely advancing it. She has rarely done a 
lovelier thing than Fragment Thirty-six, her variations 
on a Sapphic theme. And we may reasonably hope that 
her work is not yet half done, for her firm and practiced 
art is no mere passing impulse of youthful talent. 

H. D. has been called “the most imagistic of the 
Imagists.” When some of her poems first appeared in the 
fourth number of Porrry (January, 1913), following 
Richard Aldington’s beautiful Charicos in the second, it 
was evident that a new spirit was in the air, a spirit de- 
manding for the art precision, economy of word and phrase, 
rhythm personal and not metronomic or derived, and direct 
presentation of the image, stripped of superfluous orna- 
ment. Her own stern instinct had been verified and 
strengthened by Ezra Pound’s harsh discipline, and 
reticence had saved her from exposing immature work to 
the world. Thus there are no juvenilia in her record—she 
was a finished product when she began. 

She began, rather shyly, with a few of those transla- 
tions, or “reflections,” from the Greek anthology which 
are probably as close to a revelation of the original as any 
translator may achieve. And the He/iodora section of her 
Collected Poems includes more recent fragments from Greek 
lyrists, whose singing suffers only a sea-change to another 
magic in passing through the mind of a modern artist akin 


to them. H. M. 
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THE AMY LOWELL SCHOLARSHIPS 


The will of Amy Lowell establishes a precedent impor- 
tant in American literary history, for it founds our first 
scholarships for poets. The foundation is to be known as 
The Amy Lowell Poetry Travelling Scholarship, and the 
will sets forth as follows the provisions—because of its 
importance we quote the entire clause: 


My trustees shall appoint a committee to be composed of one member 
of the English Department of Harvard University, and of two poets of 
recognized standing (preference being given to those of progressive 
literary tendencies), and of the trustees themselves who collectively shall 
count as one. This committee shall each year name to receive the 
scholarship a poet of American birth and of good standing or able 
promise, preference again being given to those of progressive literary 
tendencies. By accepting the scholarship, the recipient shall agree with 
the trustees to spend one year outside of the Continent of North America 
in whatever place the recipient deems best suited to advance the art of 
poetry as practiced by him, and at the end of the year the recipient to 
submit at least three poems for consideration by the committee. The 
trustees shall pay over to the recipient two thousand dollars in quarter 
annual installments of five hundred dollars each, such payments, how- 
ever, to cease if the recipient during the year returns to the Continent of 
North America for any reason or any period which seems unreasonable to 
the committee, said committee having the sole right to determine what is 
reasonable. Mere vacations shall not be considered reasonable. At the 
end of the year, upon the submission of at least three poems to the com- 
mittee, if these poems be considered of sufficient merit, they may award 
the same poet a scholarship of a similar amount for a second year. 

The award of a scholarship to the same poet for a second year shall not 
be considered as in substitution for a new scholarship to another poet, 
but in every year when there is an award of a second-year scholarship 

there shall be two travelling scholarships, 

In case any person to whom the scholarship is awarded does not agree 
to comply with the conditions, the committee may award the scholarship 
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to another. The aim of the committee shall be to avoid the extremes of 


academic conservatism on the one hand, or of that radicalism which 
springs from a desire for effect, and not from sincerity, on the other. If 
at the end of a second year of travel the poems of the recipient of the 
scholarship shall be considered by the committee to be of sufficient merit, 
the committee may collect into a volume and publish the same, the 
expenses of publication to be paid out of the income of this trust fund. 
The edition shall be known as a publication of the ‘““Amy Lowell Travel- 
ling Scholarship Fund.” Any returns from such publication up to an 
amount equal to the expenses of publication shall be money of this trust 
fund. Any returns from such publication beyond the expenses of pub- 
lication shall be paid to the poet whose poems are published. After the 
first edition is exhausted or at any previous time in the discretion of the 
committee, all rights in such publication shall be assigned to the author. 
The members of the committee shall serve for a term of ten years and be 
subject toreappointment. The trustees shall have power to fill vacancies 
caused by death or resignation. The trustees shall collectively have one 
vote; in case of an even division of opinion in the committee as to any 
question the decision of the trustees shall be final. 

The only detail we should criticize is the provision that 
the poets inust spend their one or two travel years outside 
the continent of North America. Our wild West, Canada, 
Alaska, or Mexico might provide more mental, spiritual 
and physical adventure for certain eastern-bred poets than 
Europe. However, this is a minor detail. The important 
thing is the endowment itself, and the hint it offers for 
further endowments of poets’ scholarships. It provides 
for certain poets what has been very commonly given to 
other artists—oiz., income, leisure and cosmopolitan ex- 
perience for the adequate practice of their art. 


H. M. 


we 
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REVIEWS 
ROOTS UNDER THE ROCKS 


Tamar and Other Poems, by Robinson Jeffers. Peter G. 

Boyle, New York. 

When Robinson Jeffers’ Californians (Macmillan Co. 
appeared in 1916, its most appreciative critics were some- 
what dismayed by the contrast between his philosophy, 
which was modern, and his technique, which belonged to 
a period thirty years past. They greeted him as an au- 
thentic poet, a fine fruition of the land he celebrated; but 
they pointed out that he did not hesitate to make awk 
ward inversions for the sake of rhyme, and that he seemed 
over-fond of thee and thou. The strength that came 
shouldering through the highly conventional metres of 
poems like Emilia, The Three Avilas, Ruth Alison, and 
Dorothy Atwell showed that here was a poet whose develop 
ment called chiefly for a resolute avoidance of the 
established, the ready-made, in verse. 

Mr. Jeffers himself must have realized this. Tamar and 
Other Poems, published last summer, proves that in thes« 
eight years he has learned to be splendidly resolute. In 
many of the poems he has contrived to “shear the rhym¢ 
tassels from verse.” In others he uses rhyme but does not 
let it tempt him into inversions. And except in the son 
nets—to me the least successful poems in the book 
he forgets his own verse-forms. The first poem in the book 
is an interesting instance. Seeing that the customary 
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measure of blank verse moves too rapidly for the slow 
pulse of many of his rhythms, Mr. Jeffers thought of 
doubling the lines, as a lyrical trimeter was doubled to 
make hexameters; he then had ten bars to the line instead 
of five. But fearing that this measure alone would prove 
too heavy for the long contemporary story he wished to 
tell, he sought the variety of a further tidal recurrence by 
alternating a succession of ten-bar lines with a succession 
of five-bar ones. And then, to ease the transitions and to 
satisfy his inner ear, he granted himself the Elizabethan 
playwright’s license to leave many lines irregular; so many, 
in fact, that the result frequently is a thing Mr. Jeffers 
probably never expected to find himself writing—free 
verse! And it is free verse of a high order. 

This later book shows marked growth in other ways. 
Retaining the richly indigenous quality of Californians, 
his work has flowered into a rare force and naturalness of 
articulation. “‘Between the solemn presences of land and 
ocean” all that was halting and tentative in his earlier 
approach has matured into a mastery that seldom fails 
him. Without effusive raptures over mission-bells and 
pepper-trees and “‘eternal sunshine,” Mr. Jeffers gives 
us California—its “boundaries of granite and spray,” its 
“foreland cypresses,” its “‘moss-grown boulder stone.” 
Most of his poems seem to come, inevitably as “the low 
flower called footsteps of the spring” from what can be 
seen, doubtless, through the windows of his house in 
Carmel: “the wild Pacific pasture,” or “oak-trees thrust- 
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ing elbows at the wind,” or “pine-crested Santa Lucian 
hills.” The land has rewarded his steadfast devotion by 
making him part of its primal fertility; his power seems 
superbly ripened. 

One could say that he has “found” himself. That, 
though, would be a tame and easy thing to say, and the 
poet who has given us Tamar, “that wild girl whose soul 
was fire,” is not one to be spoken of tamely. Many people 
find themselves whose discovery can be of no great 
moment to others. The important thing about Mr. 
Jeffers is that through finding himself he has written in a 
way that makes imperative and unforgettable our own 
finding of him. 

I remember that day last summer when I opened his 
book. I had no especial anticipation; the work and the 
man were both unknown to me, the book was privately 
printed, the paper is coarse and the type too small. But 
before I had read a page my listlessness was gone, I was 
tense with excitement. Here was writing that seemed to 


spring from genius of a deep poetic compulsion, writing 
that had what one rarely finds in contemporary poetry 
genuine passion. Here, page upon page, was a nuggeted 


ruggedness of imagery. Here was magnificent rhythm, 
responsive to the spur and rein of the thought riding it. 
And here were a beauty and vigor and objective immediacy 
of phrase—prolific, seemingly unpremeditated, yet re- 
strained—which I dared to think unsurpassed by any 
other poet writing today in English. 
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It was the title-poem that roused these responses in me. 
“The strong will thrive on bitter food,” Mr. Jeffers wrote 
in Dorothy Atwell. There are few, I fear, who will not 
find Tamar bitter food. A long narrative, it gives us 

a dotard and an idiot; 

An old woman puffed with vanity; youth, but botched with incest. 

Not a pretty story; but to me it is, as Mr. Jeffers tells it, 
tremendously worth the telling. The first half of it is told 
so well that one hesitates to use the superlatives which a 
just praise of it would require. Everything leading up to 
and surrounding Tamar’s dance on that shore of “gross 
and replete shadows” stands out crystal clear. After- 
wards, Mr. Jeffers unfortunately loses his grip a little; 
there is often a confusing indistinctness of focus. This 
indistinctness comes not from a weakness in design, but 
rather from a blurring of incident within the design. Per- 
haps it is that the poet is lured out of his earlier detach- 
ment: in some of the later pages he seems crowded into 
rooms with the people he is writing about; and these pages 
have, I feel, an hysteria beyond that of the characters, an 
hysteria which makes for bewilderment. Luckily in the 
very last pages Mr. Jeffers extricates himself into his 
earlier high vividness and clarity. Even the partial failure 
in control of the latter half of his story, however, cannot 


a 


greatly weigh against the proportions of his achievement. 
It would be egregiously unfair to him if this comparison 
were taken to have implications beyond those which it 
states; but his tale (although by its relentless inclusiveness, 
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its determination to tell everything at first hand, shirking 
neither blood nor fire, it foregoes the austerity of its 
ancient prototype) has the intensity of suspense, the un- 
swerving strength of design, the atmosphere of cumulative 
violence and doom, of a Greek tragedy. And we are made 
to accept the doom, to welcome it. It seems almost a 
happy thing when fire takes the house and everyone in it, 
leaving 

A hollowed lawn strewn with a few black stones 

And the brick of broken chimneys. 

So far I have been dealing with Tamar as a narrative. 

It is no less engrossing as a poem. To the lover of imagery 
its every page will be an adventure. From the poem’s 


] 


store of opulent and piercing beauty ongs to quote 
profusely. A few scattered passages, though, will be 
enough to illustrate its quality. On the first page is the 
description of a death: 
The mare with four slim hooves 

On a foot of ground pivoted like a top, 

Jumped from the crumble of sod, went down, caught, sli 

Then, the quick frenzy finished, stiffening | If 


Slid with her drunken rider down the led 


Shot from sheer rock and broke 
Her life out on the rounded tidal boulder 
Pages later, to Helen, the ghost, 
flitting 
The chilly and brittle pumice-tips of the moor 


Tamar describes “the beauty and strangeness of this 


place”: 
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Old cypresses 
The sailor wind works into deep-sea knots 
A thousand years; age-reddened granite 
That was the world’s cradle and crumbles apieces 
Now that we’ve all grown up, breaks out at the roots; 
And underneath it the old gray-granite strength 
Is neither glad nor sorry to take the seas 
Of all the storms forever, and stand as firmly 








As when the red hawk wings of the first dawn 
Streamed u 
Water that ov 
And is all color 
And the fogs 


cypr 





sky over it. There is one more beautiful thing— 
ns the north and west and south 
1 never is all quiet, 





it 


its breath and float along the branches of the 





And I forgot the coals of ruby lichen 
That glow in the fog on the old twigs. 


And when Tamar is made to dance “between the tide- 


marks on the rock: we see her: 





Tamar drew her beauty 
Out of its husks; dwellers on eastern shores 
Watch moonrises as white as hers 





When :he half moon about midnight 
Steps out of h 





1usk of watef to dance in heaven: 
So Tamar weepi: 


ice 





Slipped every sheath down to her feet, the spirit of the pl 
Ruling her, nd the evening star sharing the darkness, 
And danced on the naked shore 


Where a pale couch of sand covered the rocks; 
Danced with slow steps and streaming hair, 

Dark and slend 
Against the pall 
Dancing and we 





gleam, slender and maiden 





Tamar comprises almost half the book. A number of 
shorter poems, many of them of striking beauty and 
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strength, and another long narrative poem, make up the 
rest of it. The Coast-Range Christ is told in couplets, ten 
bars to a line. Here too Mr. Jeffers proves that he knows 
how to tell a story. In the matter of selection and pace, 
even of dialogue, there are few novelists who could not 
learn something from him. He is able to venture into 
most untoward and refractory regions of human conduct 
and remain psychologically credible and convincing; able 
to achieve high flights of poetry without ceasing to be 
dramatic. And he can create dimensional people, can 
“characterize”: few of the characters in either story could 
be called normal, yet it would be hard indeed to doubt 
their reality; his women especially are memorably vivid 
and real. 

I wish to praise, but not unstintedly. There are flaws, 
of course; lapses into prose, for instance—at times through 
a stumbling of the rhythm, at times through a flat tone- 
lessness of phrase, at times through both. In poems of 
such length it would be little short of miraculous if there 
were not these lapses. And there are, occasionally, bad 
images. The first three lines of Tamar 

A night the half-moon was like a dancing-girl, 

No, like a drunkard’s last half dollar 

Shoved on the polished bar of the eastern hill-range 
although right in intention, are to me unfortunate. It 
is natural enough to follow the image of a dancing-girl 
with that of a drunkard’s last half-dollar. The trouble 
is that the semi-circular is likened to the circular; the inner 
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eye rebels. And Mr. Jeffers’ work will in most instances 
disappoint readers who require of a contemporary poet 
that he be, in a special sense, modern; that is, that he 
divorce poetry from subject, giving them poems which in 
firm clarity of design attain to a complete existence inde- 
pendent of death, love, nature, or God. I can take delight 
in such sheer technical excellence, but I have full sym- 
pathy for a poet like Mr. Jeffers who is so old-fashioned as 
to forego this exclusive perfection for a passionate por- 
trayal of “‘the essence and the end” of life. Indeed, when 
I began to read it Mr. Jeffers’ work filed over the arsenaled 
contours of some finely modern poems I had been reading 
as, in one of his poems, 
over the tiled brick temple buttresses 
And the folly of a garden on arches, the ancienter simple and silent 
tribe of the stars 
Filed. 

For it seemed, and it still seems, the work of one who, 
like Tamar, knows “the muddy root under the rock of 
things.” He may write of “one girl’s beauty and one girl’s 
mouth,” lyrically exultant over the sensual no less than 
the sensuous aspects of love; or he may write of “the sea 
that the stars and the sea and the mountain bones of the 
earth and men’s souls are the foam on.” But always he 
writes as one who has dared to go down into the deep pits 
of the mind where the imagination’s ultimate eyes, con- 
fronting “the central fire,” are blinded into knowledge. 

Fames Daly 
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APPLES OF SILVER 


Hesperides, by Ridgeley Torrence. Macmillan Co. 


Twenty years ago William Vaughn Moody, Edwin 


Arlington Robinson and Ridgeley Torrence were close 
friends—I was going to say inseparable, but the adjective 
would apply only to spiritual sympathies, for they lived 
in different states. Moody parted from the others too 
soon through the ultimate separation of death, just as his 
career was rounding out its circle of fine achievement. 
And the other two, while no doubt preserving the bond of 
friendship, seem to have drifted to different imaginative 
and spiritual planes. For Robinson’s art is as if molded to 
the beauty of bronze out of hard earth-dark elements; 
while Torrence, always reticent, sparingly creative, weaves 
his mystical patterns in threads of filigree silver, drawn 
as it were from sky-roving clouds. 

Mr. Torrence’s art is extremely sensitive; it retreats 
from the workaday world, not neglectful of experience 
but yearning for escape into beauty disembodied and eter 
nal. His mysticism bears no relation, however, to estab 
lished religious systems or creeds; indeed, it works out a 
ritual of its own, to be used by the unchurchly for the 
ceremonies of child-naming, burial, etc.—a ritual fine in 
poetic. reverence, but hardly simple enough for its in 
tended purpose. 

The title-poem shows the poet in youth standing wist 
ful “in the May-bright square of the ss 


And he thought of a hillside orchard with bees a-sway, 
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And he looked at the towers and thought they were better in sand— 
Here where the gods he had sickened all year to obey 


Portioned his breath and his dreams with a brute command. 


Yet, dreaming through the old story of the apples of 


Hesperides, his vision finally finds them in the trees of the 
city park: 


And suddenly there to the dreamer’s vision a gleam 
Rivered the air and he heard a song in the roar. 
It came and went among leaves through branches of dream 


And he heard 


the pitiful sound of the city no more. 

For there in the street was the shining earth of the shore, 
And the walls of the street fell away to a long sea reach, 
And a bough s over his head and he saw what it bore; 
For he stood in a golden shadow there on the beach 
Under the apples of life, like a ripe world each. 





Thus the world he had hated is magically changed, with 
all its gross or trivial people: 

And dancers moved in the dew 
With words of a happier song than any he knew. 

The truth about many lives is here set forth, and espe- 
cially, no doubt, the poet’s own. At first a rebel against 
crass realities, he has learned to live in the vision, to feel 
life as a shining dream. We have this feeling elusively 
presented in Jnvitation, one of the poems to children, the 


child in this case being Perey MacKaye’s daughter Arvia: 








Arvia, east of the morning, 
Before the daylight grayed, 
I heard a night song’s warning: 
“This bubble-world shall fade.” 


Che daytime with its fire-flower,’ 
It sang, “shall fail and stray; 
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And beauty, like a brier-flower, 
Shall pass—shall pass away.” 


Then soon the faint and far light 
Would fade beyond a beam 

And we'd lie down without starlight 
And there would be no dream. 


But now, when the moon is blu: 
Like a shell that murmurs all, 

I see this world is the truest 

Of any I recall. 


The sky’s wild birds are glancing, 
The sea’s long waves are slow; 
It’s all a place for dancing 

But no one seems to know. 


Come with me to the meadow 
We'll dance your secret name, 
With an outside dance in shadows 
And an inside dance in flame. 


The songs and the wings hav: 
And blow with a golden sound; 
Life burns like a peak enchant 
Oh wild, enchanted, crowned! 


All day, while songs from the h 
We'll dance the valleys bright, 
But we'll be on the hills at nightf 
In the lovely lonely light. 


Let’s play we are a tune, 

And make a kind of song 

About the sun and moon 

Before the stars were born. 

You be the breath, I'l be the horn, 
It will not take us long. 


These poems are singularly confessional—the | 
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more than half in dreams, and most of the book presents 
phases of the dream in a technique delicately responsive 
and finished. But sometimes his text comes from every- 
day people or affairs. In Eye-witness it is a tramp, “home- 
less reaper of the wind,” who carries the poet along, 
singing: 

I seem to myself like water and sky, 

A river and a rover and a passer-by. 
And he carries the poet to the heights with his confession: 

As I went suffering through the snow 

Something like a shadow came moving slow. 

I went up to it and I said a word; 

Something flew above it like a kind of bird. 

I leaned in closer and I saw a face; 

A light went round me, but I kept my place. 

My heart went open like an apple sliced; 

i saw my Saviour and | saw my Christ. 

Again, the motive is suggested by a death, as in The 
Son; or a lynching, as in The Bird and the Tree; or by a 
discovery of chemistry, as in Sea Dream; or even by a city 
dawn, as in Three O’Clock; which contains this vivid bit 
of description: 

The jewel-blue electric flowers 

Are cold upon their iron trees. 

Upraised, the deadly harp of rails 

Whines for its interval of ease. 

The stones keep all their daily speech 

Buried, but can no more forget 

Than would a water-vacant beach 

The hour when it was wet. 
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On high the candor of a clock 
Portions the dark with solemn sound. 
The burden of the bitten rock 
Moans up from underground. 

But always the poet brings us back to the dream, to a 
sense of the unreality of life and all its seeming-solid 
ephemera; capturing as he goes bubbles of beauty in 
poems that gleam with shifting colors. H. M. 


NEWS NOTES 


ar by Keene Wallis, 
ack Fesus. Hervey 


The Blindman Prize of $250 has been won this y: 
of Kansas City, Mo., with a poem entitled Coa 
Allen, the judge of the contest, writes: 

“There was a vast flood of mss. and several real p 
poem is in freely rhymed iambic verse, a narrative de 
of emotional religion on a mixed black and white chain gang. The scene 
is in a railroad train during a storm, a young boy is the observer, and a 
black wench under the influence of dope provides the song from which 
the title is taken. The woman thinks she is rocking the Christ Child to 
sleep on her breast. It is a thoroughly American poem.” 

Honorable mentions were made in the following order: To F. R. 
McCreary, of Boston, Mass.; Clement Wood, Hastings-on-Hudson, 
N. Y.; Elizabeth Malcolm Durham, Wilmington, Del.; S. Buchan, Ells 
field, England; Chard Powers Smith, New York City; Witter Bynner, 
Santa Fe, New Mexico. 

The Carolina Senkler prize, also offered through the Poetry Society of 
South Carolina, has been awarded to John Crowe Ransom, associate 





ms. The winning 
ng with the effect 





professor of English at Vanderbilt University, for his book, Chills and 
Fever, adjudged to be the best volume of verse by a southerner published 
during the last year. 

At Mount Holyoke College the second intercollegiate poetry contest 


has been held, and the prize awarded to Roberta Swartz of that college. 
The plan combines in an interesting manner a social gathering of student- 
poets and a prize competition. Last year, when a sum of money was 
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given to Mount Holyoke in memory of Irene Glascock, a student of 
unusual talent who died soon after her graduation, it was decided to 


pen to other colleges by inviting five or six of the most 


luate poets to Mount Holyoke to read their poems 


throw the conte to 


promising ur 





before a small ar lected audience, and to meet and talk to poets older 
in the craft. Last year Robert Frost and Fannie Stearns Davis were 
among those who met and heard the young poets. This year David 
Morten as t playing host. 

After dinner each candidate reads his poems, which were then sent 


away to be jud; rhe judges are not present at the reading, and the 


manuscripts bear neither name, sex nor college of the contestants. The 
preliminary readit designed to give the candidates the opportunity 
id older poets, and to create an interested audience. 
vas $50, next year it is to be $100. 
which has a candidate of 
Miss Ada Snell « 


year Vassar hx 


to meet each other a 





The prize th Any college 
unusual promise to offer is invited to write to 
department of English at Mount Holyoke. Last 


ontest to sel 


ect its candidate, and awarded her $50 
to defray her ; 

The Unive: »f Chicago announces that the John Billings Fiske 
Prize of $co h awarded to George H. Dillon of the class of 1927 
for his group of poen ntitled White Spring. The judges were Witter 
Bynner, Harry Hansen and John Matthews Manly. There were thirty 
sixth annual competition for the prize established 


th in memory of his father. 


contestants in this, th« 


by Horace Spenc 








This prize-\ lity may be judged by our readers, for his group 





opens the pr nt number. He stood second also in this year’s intercol- 


contest of the Southern Methodist University of 
winner of this prize of $100 was Isaac W. Wade, of 





legiate undergr 
Dallas, Texas. 7 
the S. M. U. 
Governor Groesbeck of Michigan has vetoed the Poet Laureate Bill. 
nded for his democratic stand in declaring that lau- 


reateships have no place 


He is to be cor 


in a republican form of government; also for his 
tact, as Edgar Guest had been urged for the appointment. Especially 
Poetry applauds the governor’s opinion that if the office were created 
it should have a salary appended. 


Meantime The La 





of Portland, Oregon, declares poetry can never 
come into its own until we have a national Poet Laureate, and it names 
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a western poet for the job. The Lariat, we believe, fails to take into con- 
sideration the geographical expanse of our country and the difficulty 
finding a poet acceptable to all sections. Carl Sandburg once protested 
in these ages against such official efforts to recognize e the art, and to hi 
voice we add a pathetic cry from long ago, a poem entitle My Frien 
Secretary Pai, by Ch’ien Chi, translated by Witter ‘Byiiner and Kiang 
Kang-Hu. The Woman-Emperor Wu had established verse-writing 
one of the requirements in the official examinations. The poet, having 
failed to qualify, feels himself unworthy of the hair-pin of his rank: 











But spring is no help to a man bewildere: 
Who would be like a cloud upholding the sun, 


Yet whose poems, ten years refused, are shaming 
These white hairs held by the petall 








However, the Diamond Jubilee committee is hunting 
the praises of California. The winning poet will receive a 
studded medal. All poems must be in the committee’s hands | g 
roth. Texas recently felt a similar need, and offered $100 throug sh the 
Battle of Flowers Association of San Antonio. That contest is now 
closed. 

A story has been going the rounds to the 
cause of Amy Lowell’s death was unfavorable 






t that the real inside 





lish criticism of her 





John Keats, especially a review by Edmund Gosse. To those who knew 
her sturdy indifference to critics, or indeed to the world’s opinion in 
general, this idea is curiously grotesque. And the academic Edmun 

Gosse, of all men, to break her heart with an article! Mi Ss | Lowell S 
death was unromantically caused by her physical ndition, partly 





induced, perhaps, by her too arduous labors ov 
were not guilty. 

This New Poets’ Number does not assume to b 
all the poets represented. They are, however 
so far as we know, few have had much liter 
under twenty years of age. Mr. Lynn Riggs, of Sant 
who has appeared before in Poetry, and he « 
poems. 

Mr. George H. Dillon, the prize-winner referred to above, i 
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of Florida who has lived in a number of cities. He is now, at eighteen, a 
junior in the University of Chicago, president of its Poetry Club, and 
one of the editors of the club’s organ, The Forge. 

Mr. Frank Mitalsky, born in Iowa, has lived since infancy in Phoenix, 
Arizona, and is now, at twenty-two, a student in the state university at 
Tucson. He has appeared in one or two magazines, and is planning a 
book. 

Mr. Jim Waters, of Cleveland, Ohio, is a house-painter by trade who 
has been active in labor-union work. Having written verse more or less 
during the past six years, s, he began to work at it more seriously Sasteis an 
illness caused by le ad-t jisoning, stimulated the 
Whitman, Sandburg, 4 Si and others. 

Mr. MacKnight Black, of Philadelphia, w ho writes for an 
service, has contributed to a number of magaz 
Mr. David Cleghorn Thomson is an American journalist in London. 

Miss Dorothy E. Reid, of Galion, Ohio, will publish her first book of 
verse, Coach into Pumpkin, through the Yale Press this autumn. 

Jane Morrill (Mrs. Stephen Wyckoff), lives in Spokane, Wash.; Floria 
Renaud (Mrs. Florence K. Woehlke) in New York; Miss Mabel Simpson 
in Newark, N. J.; Miss Mary Edgar Comstock in Montrose, Pa. 

The three poets still to be mentioned, like certain ones above listed, 
are very young as well as new. Mr. William Torgownik is a seventeen- 
or eighteen-year-old high-school student in Chicago. Miss Barbara 
Ackerman, now eighteen, lives in Old Lyme, Conn., although “most of 
my life has been s in travelling, or living in large cities.” Miss 
Sarah-Elizabeth Rodger is a New York high-school student who will be 
sixteen years old this month. 
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For six years, from Ig15 to 1920, Porerry used to include in every 
July number a section devoted to poems by children of ten years 


Here, in 1916, Hild 


to her mother at 


or less. 









} 


sreathed out 






a Conkling made her debut with poems 
mature age of four; and the child-s 
and 1920 were devoted entirely to this juvenile star. >t 
received nothing of special interest from child poets until Mrs. Perlz 
of Baltimore, sent us the tiny poems which her li rai 
daughter Judith had caught from some fairy muse. “I shall! t 


tell you a 
pretty thing,” Judith would say, and our Pretty Things are a few of those 
she told. 
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ORIGINAL VERSE: 
A Poetry Recital, by James Stephens. Macmillan Co. 
Voices of the Stones, by A. E. Macmillan Co. 
Once in a Blue Moon, by Marion Strobel. Harcourt, Brace & Co 
Collected Poems of H. D. Boni & Liveright. 
Earth Moods, by Hervey Allen. Harper & Bros. 
Psalms of the Heart Restored, by Jean Parke. Temple Scott, New 
The Dark Tower, by Albert Brush. Egmont Arens, New York. 
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